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faithful and devoted attendant. He has served him who
is worthy to receive all offerings, and is, moreover, ac-
quainted with all the laws of the physical and moral
world. Ananda is a true sage; he is well versed in all
that relates to my person; lie can show to the male
Eahans and female Kalians, as well as to the crowds,
the time, the moment, and the place to approach my
person and pay the honours due to me. Ananda is grace-
ful and full of amiability amidst ail other Kalians. He
has heard and seen much; he shines in the midst of the
assembly. Italians will come from a distance, on hearing
all that is said of his graces, to see and admire him ; and

of his ever dearly beloved disciple.
The far-spread fame of Ananda shall
in days to come attract crowds of
visitors, eager to see and hear him.
The sight of his graceful and lovely
appearance shall rivet to his person
the attention and affection of all.
Enraptured at the flow of this ten-
der, touching, and heart-moving elo-
quence, visitors shall eagerly listen to
him; they will experience sadness
only when his silence shall deprive
them of that food which their mind
and heart were feasting on.

The eulogium of Ananda by Buddha
is unquestionably one of the finest
passages of the legend. Divested of
its original beauties by having passed
through several translations, it re-
tains, however, something that
charms and pleases. The reader is
involuntarily reminded of similar
specimens found here and there in
the earliest records of antiquity.

In the instructions that Ananda is
to give to laymen, it is somewhat
curious to see Buddha distinctly
stating that Ananda will exhort the
people to make offerings both to
Rahans and to pounhas; that is to
say, to the members of the assembly,
and to the Brahmins. From this
passage, it becomes evident that, in
the days of our Buddha, the two sects
that were subsequently to struggle

during many ages for superiority over
the Indian Peninsula, subsisted free
from inimical feelings towards each
other. It might be said that no line
of separation kept them apart, indi-
cating or pointing out their respec-
tive limits. The wide gap that was
during succeeding centuries to inter-
vene between those two great religious
sects was not perceptibly felt. The
levelling results of Buddhism had
not yet awakened the susceptibilities
of the proud Brahmins. Buddhists
and Brahminists lived on friendly
terms, and looked upon each other as
brethren. The discrepancies in the
respective creeds were regarded with
indifference, as involving only philo-
sophical subtleties, well suited to
afford occupation to ideologists, and
give to disputants the opportunity
of displaying their abilities in arguing,
reasoning, and defining. It is not
easy to determine whether the con-
duct of Buddha was regulated by a
well-calculated policy, intended to
calm the suspicious scruples of his
opponents, or whether he was actu-
ated by plain and straightforward
principles. It is probable that at
that time many Brahmins followed a
mode of life almost similar to that of
the disciples of Buddha; they were,
therefore, entitled to the same hon-
ours and support.